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Executive Summary 



Opportunities for school choice in the United States have expanded since the 1990s. Parents now 
can select from a range of public and private school choice options. In the public system there are 
interdistrict or intradistrict public school choice plans, charter schools, magnet schools, and publicly 
funded vouchers to attend private schools. Outside the public school system parents can elect to enroll 
their children in private schools (religious based or secular) or decide to homeschool them. 

The National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) collects data that can provide 
estimates on the use of school choice in the United States. This report updates a previous report based on 
NHES data: Trends in the Use of School Choice: 1993-1999 (Bielick and Chapman 2003). This report 
presents trend data from four administrations of the NHES (1993, 1996, 1999, and 2003) in which parents 
were asked if they enrolled their children in an assigned public school, in a chosen public school, in a 
church or non church-related private school, or elected to homeschool them. This report presents trends in 
the use of school choice and in the populations of students attending public schools (assigned and 
chosen), private schools (church- and non church-related), and being homeschooled between 1993 and 
2003. 1 In addition, this report presents data on parental perceptions of public school choice availability 
and associations between the types of public and private schools children were enrolled in and parental 
satisfaction with and involvement in the schools. 2 Each NHES survey was based on telephone interviews 
of U.S. households with full samples ranging from 45,000 to 60,000 households. 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of children enrolled in their assigned public schools decreased 
from 80 percent to 74 percent between 1993 and 2003. 3 The decrease in assigned public school 
enrollment was nearly offset by an increase in chosen public school enrollment from 1 1 to 15 percent 
between 1993 and 2003. During this same time period, enrollment in church-related private schools 
remained stable at 8 percent and enrollment in non church-related private schools increased from 1 .6 to 
2.4 percent (table 1). 

Overall school type enrollment trends from 1993 to 2003 

The trend away from assigned public schools between 1993 and 2003 generally held for students 
across sex, grade levels, poverty categories, parent education levels, family types, regions, and 
community types (table 1). This trend also held for both White and Black students, but was not significant 

1 Comprehensive data on homeschooled students are not available prior to 1999. 

2 The NHES provides data on perceptions parents have with the availability of school choice in their district. 
However, the NHES does not collect administrative data about the specific choice programs that districts offer. 

3 All differences cited in this report are significant at the .05 level using the Student’s t statistic. 
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for Hispanic students. While the trend away from assigned public schools was apparent for most groups, 
there were differences across groups with respect to the percentage of students enrolled in different school 
types. For example, in 2003, Black students were more likely than White students to be enrolled in 
chosen public schools, and non-poor students were more likely than poor or near-poor students to be 
enrolled in non-church-related private schools. 4 

Demographic characteristics of students enrolled in different school types 

From 1999 to 2003, there were changes in the student populations attending different types of 
schools. In chosen public schools, for example, the percentage of students in poverty decreased from 30 
to 2 1 percent, the percentage of students living in two-parent households increased from 55 to 65 percent, 
and the percentage of students living in the Northeast decreased from 19 to 14 percent. In both 1999 and 
2003, there were differences by school type, including homeschooling, in terms of student and household 
demographic characteristics. In 2003, for example, students in chosen public schools were the least likely 
to be White and the least likely to live in two-parent families, compared with students in other school 
types, including homeschooling. Also in 2003, students in church-related and non-sectarian private 
schools were less likely to be in poverty or near poverty and more likely to be at or above 200 percent of 
the poverty line than were students in assigned public schools, in chosen public schools, or being 
homeschooled. 

Parental perceptions and considerations of public school choice availability 

About one-half of all students have parents who reported that public school choice was available 
in their community (table 3). Black students were more likely than White students to have had parents 
who reported this. One quarter of students (25 percent) attending assigned public schools has parents who 
considered enrolling them in a school other than the one they were currently attending. This statistic was 
higher for students in chosen public schools (45 percent), church-related private schools (49 percent), and 
other private schools (57 percent). Seventeen percent of all students and 27 percent of Black students 
attended a school other than their parent’s first-choice school. Finally, Black students were least likely to 
have had parents who moved residences in order to secure their child’s placement in a particular school. 



4 Poor students are defined as those with household incomes below 100 percent of the poverty threshold. Near-poor 
students are defined as those with household incomes from 100 through 199 percent of the poverty threshold. Non- 
poor students are defined as those with household incomes at or above 200 percent of the poverty threshold. 
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Parental satisfaction and involvement in children’s schools 



Choice appeared to be associated with the satisfaction level parents had with their children’s 
schools (table 4). Students enrolled in assigned public schools tended to have parents who were less 
satisfied with the schools than students enrolled in either a chosen public school or private schools. 

Similar differences are not evident when considering parental involvement (table 5a and 5b). Generally, 
there were no parental involvement differences detected between students enrolled in assigned and chosen 
public schools. 5 Parents of students in private schools reported more direct involvement in their children’s 
schools than parents of students enrolled in other types of schools. 



5 Measures of parental involvement were whether or not parents attended a general school meeting, went to a parent- 
teacher conference, attended a school event, and volunteered or served on a committee. 
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Introduction 



School choice in American education has long been available to some parents who can send their 
children to private schools. Public school choice did not become readily available until the 1960s with the 
advent of alternative schools (Schneider, Teske, and Marschall 2000). Since then the range of school 
choice options has expanded to include interdistrict choice plans (i.e., the option for students to attend a 
public school outside their district without cost to their parents), intradistrict choice plans (i.e., open 
enrollment or limited choice where students can enroll in any school within the district), publicly funded 
vouchers to attend private schools, charter schools, private school tuition tax credits, magnet schools, and 
homeschooling. However, not all these options are available in every state or local community across the 
United States. States and communities vary in the types of school choice programs they provide. 

With the range of school choice options now available to parents, it is useful to track how the rate 
of student enrollment in various types of schools, both public and private, has changed over time. This 
report examines the enrollment trends in public schools (assigned and chosen), private schools (church- 
related and non church-related), and homeschooling from 1993 to 2003. 6 Additionally, this report 
examines associations between school choice and parental satisfaction with and involvement in their 
children’s schools. Specifically the report addresses the following four research questions: 

• What are the trends in the distribution of enrollment in public schools (assigned and chosen) 
and private schools (church-related and non church-related) between 1993 and 2003? 

• What are the demographic characteristics of students enrolled in public schools (both 
assigned and chosen) and private schools (both church-related and non church-related) 
between 1993 and 2003? And have these demographic characteristics changed between 1993 
and 2003? 

• What are the demographic characteristics of students whose parents perceive there are public 
school choice options available in their district? 

• Is there an association between the kind of school a student attends and parental satisfaction 
with and involvement in that school? 



6 The NHES data used for this report do not provide estimates on the actual availability of choice options, but only 
report on the use of school choice. Parent responses for children enrolled in the public school system are coded 
either assigned or chosen. Information about the types of public choice options is not collected. In some cases the 
assigned public school can also be the school the parent chose, and the public school of choice can also be the 
assigned public school. With regards to private school enrollment the question wording used in the 1996, 1999, and 
2003 NHES, “Is the school church-related or not church-related?’’ was changed from the 1993 NHES question “Is 
the school affiliated with a religion?’’ to reflect the wording used in the October 1997 supplement to the Current 
Population Survey. 
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The results presented in this report are based on four administrations (1993, 1996, 1999, and 2003) 
of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). 7 In each survey year parents are asked 
whether their children attend a public or private school. If the child attends a public school, parents are 
asked if it is the assigned public school or a public school of their personal choosing. If the child attends a 
private school, parents are asked whether the school is church-related or not. Stalling in 1999 NHES 
began asking parents if they homeschool their children and if the child is homeschooled full or part-time. 8 
NHES also asks parents questions about the degree of satisfaction they have with their children’s schools 
and the types of involvement they have in the schools. 

The NHES surveys used for the analyses are the School Readiness Survey of 1993 combined with 
the School Safety & Discipline Survey of 1993, the Parent & Family Involvement Survey of 1996, the 
Parent Survey of 1999, and the Parent and Family Involvement in Education Survey of 2003. Each NHES 
survey was based on telephone interviews of U.S. household with full samples ranging from 45,000 to 
60,000 households. 9 When appropriate weights were used, each survey was a nationally representative 
sample of all civilian, non-institutionalized persons in the 50 states and the District of Columbia. The 
samples were selected using random-digit-dialing (RDD) methods and the data were collected using 
computer-assisted telephone interviewing (CATI) technology. 

This report used data reported by parents regarding children sampled in 1 st through 12 th grade. 
Data were collected for 16,957 children in 1993, 16,145 children in 1996, 15,939 children in 1999, and 
1 1,273 children in 2003. The unit of analysis in the NHES parent interview was the child and not the 
parent or guardian. All percentages referenced in this report were the percentage of children whose 
parents or guardians reported particular information about them. The overall unit response rates were 74 
percent for 1993 School Readiness and School Safety and Discipline Surveys, 63 percent for 1996, 67 
percent for 1999, and 54 percent for 2003. 10 For all four surveys, item nonresponse (the failure to 



7 The results cover students in 1 st through 12 th grade. Kindergarten students were excluded because not all states 
have mandatory kindergarten attendance policies. Furthermore, the parent satisfaction and involvement data from 
the 1993 NHES only cover students in grades 3 through 12. 

8 The 1996 NHES collected information on homeschooling, but did not collect precise data on students who were 
homeschooled part time. 

9 For more information about the specific survey years, see the Survey Methodology and Technical Notes section of 
the report or the Data File Users manual for the five surveys used for this report (Brick et al. 1994a; Brick et al. 
1994b; Collins et al. 1997; Nolin et al. 2000b; Hagedorn et al. 2004). 

10 The estimated overall unit response rate is computed by multiplying the Screener unit response rate by the 
appropriate extended interview response rate. The 1993 School Readiness Survey interviewed parents of children 
between the ages of 3 and 8, with an overall response rate of 74 percent. The 1993 School Safety and Discipline 
Survey interviewed parents with children in 3 rd through 5 th grade and 6 th through 12 th grade, with overall response 
rates of 73 percent and 74 percent, respectively. For information on non-response bias analysis for these data, please 
see Non-response Analysis of the 2003 National Household Education Survey (forthcoming, U.S. Department of 
Education). 
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complete some items in an otherwise completed interview) was very low. The item nonresponse rates for 
most variables in this report were less than 2 percent. All differences cited in this report are significant at 
the .05 level using Student’s t statistic. 
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Background 



The foundation for the school choice movement can be traced back to the alternative schools 
reform models from the 1960s (Schenider, Teskse, and Marschall 2000). Since then other forms of public 
school choice have emerged that potentially increase the number of options parents have to select from. 1 1 
For instance, magnet schools blossomed in the 1970s and 1980s as a mechanism to help reduce racial and 
ethnic segregation in school districts. Estimates from the 1999-2000 school year suggest there were 3,026 
magnet schools with explicit desegregation objectives enrolling 2.5 million students. However, if one also 
counts magnet (or specialty) schools without explicit desegregation objectives, the estimate increases to 
5,576 schools and 4.5 million children (U.S. Department of Education 2003). Independent charter schools 
are public schools that are exempt from significant state or local regulations that normally govern the 
operation and management of public schools. According to the Common Core of Data, during the 2003- 
04 school year there were approximately 3,200 charter schools serving about 1.7 percent of all public 
school students across 36 states and the District of Columbia (Hoffman and Sable 2006). A small number 
of states offer publicly funded voucher programs for students to attend private schools. Currently Florida, 
Maine, Vermont, Wisconsin (Milwaukee), Ohio (Cleveland), and the District of Columbia have voucher 
programs. Additionally, there are interdistrict and intradistrict school choice plans. Estimates from the 
1999-2000 school year suggest these kinds of plans were available in 71 percent of school districts in the 
West, 63 percent in the Midwest, 44 percent in the South, and 19 percent in the Northeast. 12 

Besides the expanded range of choices in the public school systems parents also have the option 
to send their children to private schools or homeschool their children. Since 1900, the percentage of 
elementary and secondary students enrolled in private schools has ranged from 7 to 14 percent, and over 
the past decade 10 to 11 percent of students have been enrolled in private schools (U.S. Department of 
Education 2006). The contemporary homeschooling movement began in the 1950s, and grew 
substantially in the 1980s and 1990s (Lines 1999). Estimates from 1999 to 2003 suggest that the number 
of students’ homeschooled in the United States increased from approximately 850,000 to 1,096,000, 
while the percentage of students’ homeschooled increased from 1 .7 to 2.2 percent (Bielick, Chandler, and 
Broughman 2001; Princiotta, Bielick, and Chapman 2004). 



1 1 As school choice continues to expand in type and volume, not all states and governments offer parents the same 
set of alternatives to choose from. State and local education agencies vary in the choice plans they decide to 
implement. 

12 Unpublished estimates from the 1999-2000 Schools and Staffing Survey, “School District Survey.” 
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Despite the expansion of choice options in the public school system over the past few decades, 
coupled with the availability of private schooling and homeschooling, very little is known about student 
enrollment trends across these different types of schools. 

Demographic characteristics of public and private schools 

In addition to knowing little about the trends in student enrollment during the recent expansion of 
school choice options, little is also known about the trends in the demographic composition of students in 
public (assigned and chosen) and private schools. Traditionally there has been a divide in sources of 
funding for public and private schools, with state and local governments supporting public schools and 
with tuition, fees, private endowments, and donations supporting private schools. The dependence of 
private schools on tuition tends to limit private school enrollment to families who can afford it. Fa mi lies 
who can afford sending their children to private schools are usually ones who are highly educated and 
earning incomes much higher than the median family income (U.S. Department of Education 1999). The 
children from educated and wealthy families are more likely than other children to attend private schools 
(U.S. Department of Education 1996). Other data from the 1993 to 2002 October supplement to the 
Current Population Survey (CPS) show that students who attend publicly controlled schools are more 
racially and ethnically diverse than students who attend privately controlled schools. 13 The data show that 
in both years, 33 to 38 percent of students enrolled in public schools for elementary and high school 
grades were non- White compared to 20 to 24 percent of students enrolled in private schools. 14 

Parental satisfaction with schools 

Parents of children who attend private schools are typically more satisfied with their children’s 
schools than are parents whose children attend public schools (Hausman and Goldring 2000; Algozzine et 
al. 1999). Given the expanded choice opportunities in the public school system little is known if this is 
associated with parental satisfaction with public schools of choice. 

Parental involvement in schools 

Parent involvement in a child’s education has been shown to be a key factor associated with high 
academic achievement (Nord, Brimhall, and West 1997). Parents with children attending private schools 

13 The October supplements to the CPS are used to estimate school enrollment figures in the United States. To 
assure that CPS estimates were as comparable as possible to the 1993 and 2003 end points used in this report, the 
1993 and 2002 CPS data were used. Estimates from the 2003 CPS collection were not available when this report 
was written. 

14 U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (Janaury 9, 2004 Internet release date) Historical Tables, Table 
A-l. School Enrollment of the Population 3 Years Old and Over, by Level and Control of School, Race, and 
Hispanic Origin: October 1955 to 2002. 
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are typically more involved in their children’s education than parents with children attending public 
schools (Hausman and Goldring 2000; Algozzine et al 1999; Nord, Brimhall, and West 1997; Vaden- 
Kiernan and Chandler 1996). Likewise research suggests that parents are more involved when their 
children attend religious schools (Coleman and Hoffer, 1987). Finally, research has shown that parents 
with more choices are also likely to be more involved in their children’s education (Hoxby 1999). 

Measuring school choice 

This report defined school choice in general terms as student enrollment in a chosen public school 
(i.e., parental choice of a particular public school), student enrollment in a private school (church-related 
or non church-related), and homeschooling. In this report these three types of school choice were 
compared against a measure of assigned public school enrollment. 15 Information about specific types of 
public school choice options, such as charter schools and magnet schools, was not collected so enrollment 
in chosen public schools was not broken down by type. 

Because NHES is a household survey, it does not include data from administrative records kept 
by schools and school districts. Information about school choice availability can be determined from other 
school-based surveys such as the 1993-1994 or 1999-2000 Schools and Staffing Survey (U.S. Department 
of Education, National Center for Education Statistics). 

Measuring parental school choice decision making 

In 2003 NHES asked parents with children in 1 st through 12 th grade four questions that measure: 
(1) whether parents thought public school choice was available in their own district or another district, (2) 
whether they had looked into other school options for their children, (3) if the school their children were 
attending was their first choice, and (4) if they moved to their current neighborhood in order to send their 
children to a particular school. Each question has a yes/no response category format and in this report 
each question was analyzed separately. 



15 Although the assigned public school could also be a school of choice, NHES surveys do not consistently ask 
parents to make such a distinction. However, in the NHES: 1993 less than 2 percent of parents of students 
volunteered that their assigned school was their school of choice. In the analyses these cases are considered 
“chosen” because the parents may have had other options but decided to enroll their children in the assigned school. 
The discrepancy between the survey years likely has little effect on the results since assigning the 1993 cases 
elsewhere or excluding them from the analyses would only increase the differences found in the data. 
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Measuring parental satisfaction and involvement 

The parental satisfaction and involvement analyses were based on 3 rd through 12 th grade students. 
These analyses were limited to grades 3 though 12 because the 1993 NHES did not ask parents of first or 
second grade children the school satisfaction or involvement questions. 

The NHES surveys used in this report measure parent satisfaction by asking parents how satisfied 
(very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied) they were with four 
aspects of their children’s schools: (1) the school, (2) the teachers, (3) the academic standards, and (4) the 
order and discipline the school maintains. The cross-tabular analysis of parent satisfaction in this report 
looks at parents in each school type who were very satisfied with the students’ schools. Parent 
involvement was measured with a series of questions asking parents about their attendance at various 
parent/school activities since the beginning of the school year. These activities included: (1) general 
meetings - such as a PTA meeting, (2) parent/teacher conferences, (3) school events - such as sports, and 
(4) volunteer events - such as chaperoning a school dance. Each activity was scored as a binary variable 
(“yes, attended” or “no, did not attend”) and cross-tabular analyses were performed on each individually. 




Findings 



The findings for this report are organized in four sections that correspond with the research 
questions listed in the introduction. The first section presents the overall student enrollment trend data by 
school type over a 10 year period from 1993 to 2003. The second section focuses on the demographic 
characteristics associated with student enrollment in different school types. These data are presented both 
across and within school types, and include the changes in the demographic composition of students 
attending different school types over time. The third section presents data on parent perceptions of school 
choice availability in 2003 (first time NHES asked parents about availability of school choice) by the type 
of school students were attending and their demographic characteristics, while the final section of the 
report present data on parent satisfaction with and involvement in their children’s schools in 2003. 

Overall school type student enrollment trends from 1993 to 2003 

The NHES data show that the percentage of 1 st through 12 th grade children enrolled in assigned 
public schools decreased from 80 percent to 74 percent between 1993 and 2003 (figure l). 16 Two-thirds of 
this decrease took place between 1993 and 1996. At the same time this decrease was almost completely 
offset by an increase in the percentage of 1 st through 12 th grade children enrolled in chosen public schools, 
as enrollment rose from 1 1 percent to 15 percent between 1993 and 2003, with three-fourths of the 
increase occurring between 1993 and 1996. Meanwhile during this same 10 year period student 
enrollment in church-related private schools remained stable at 8 percent (with the exception of a small 
decrease in 1999) and enrollment in non-church-related private schools increased from 1.6 (1993) to 2.4 
percent (2003). 



16 All differences cited in this report are significant at the .05 level using the Student’s t statistic. 
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Figure 1. Percentage of students enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private school 
type: 1993-2003 



Percent 




Public, assigned Public, chosen Private, church-related Private, not church-related 

School type 



■ 1993 1996 1999 B2003 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools 
for 9 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School Readiness Survey of the National 
Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1 993, School Safety and Discipline Survey of the 
NHES, 1993, Parent & Family Involvement in Education Survey of the NHES, 1996, Parent Survey of the NHES, 1999, and 
Parent & Family Involvement in Education Survey of the NHES, 2003. 



Demographic characteristics of students enrolled in different school types 

To unpack the overall trends in student enrollment in different types of schools between 1993 and 
2003, the demographic composition of student enrollment can be presented both across and within the 
different school types. Beginning with across school types, table 1 presents the distributions of students 
across the different school types between 1993 and 2003 by several student and household characteristics. 

Public, assigned schools 

With few exceptions, the overall trend away from enrollment in assigned public schools between 
1993 and 2003 remained apparent when breaking out results by student and household characteristics. 
Subpopulations in which this trend was demonstrated included: elementary school students, middle 
school students, White students. Black students, male students, female students, near-poor students, non- 
poor students, students whose parents’ highest level of education was less than a high school diploma, 
students whose parents’ highest level of education was a bachelor’s degree, students whose parents’ 
highest level of education was graduate or professional school, students in two-parent families, students in 
non-parent guardian families, students living in the South, students living in the Midwest, students living 
in the West, students living in urban areas, and students living in rural areas. The only groups within 
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which a statistically significant decrease in the percentage of students enrolled in assigned public schools 
from 1993 to 2003 was not detected were students of Hispanic origin and non-Hispanic students who 
were not categorized as White or Black. 17 

Despite the often-similar trends in assigned public school enrollment described above, the 
percentage of students enrolled in assigned public schools in 2003 varied by race and ethnicity, poverty 
status, highest level of parent education, and urbanicity. Black students were less likely to be enrolled in 
assigned public schools than were White or Hispanic students. Sixty-eight percent of Black students were 
enrolled in assigned public schools, compared with 75 percent of White students, and 78 percent of 
Hispanic students (figure 2.1). Seventy-eight percent of poor students and 77 percent of near-poor 
students attended an assigned public school in 2003, whereas a smaller percentage (71 percent) of 
nonpoor students did so (figure 2.2). With respect to parents’ highest level of education, those in the two 
highest categories (bachelor’s degree and master’s or professional degree or higher) were the least likely 
to be enrolled in assigned public schools (figure 2.3). Students living in rural areas were more likely to 
attend assigned public schools than were students living in urban areas. Some 82 percent of students 
living in rural areas attended assigned public schools, compared with 72 percent of students living in 
urban areas. 

Public, chosen schools 

Also with few exceptions, the overall trend toward enrollment in chosen public schools between 
1993 and 2003 remained apparent when breaking out results by student and household characteristics. 
Subpopulations in which increases were also demonstrated included: elementary school students, Black 
students, near-poor students, students whose parents’ highest level of education was less than a high 
school diploma, students in non-parent guardian families, students living in the West, and students living 
in rural areas. The only groups that did not demonstrate a statistically significant increase in the 
percentage of students enrolled in assigned public schools from 1993 to 2003 were students of Hispanic 
origin, non-Hispanic students who were not categorized as White or Black, and students living in the 
Northeast. 18 



17 Students of Hispanic origin and non-Hispanic students who were not categorized as White or Black were the only 
two groups not demonstrating a statistically significant decrease from 1993 to 2003 in the percentage of students 
enrolled in assigned public schools. 

18 Students of Hispanic origin, non-Hispanic students who were not categorized as White or Black, and students 
living in the Northeast were the only three groups within which no statistically significant change was detected from 
1993 to 2003 in the percentage of students enrolled in chosen public schools. Information on student disability was 
not collected by NHES in 1993 or 1996. There was no change detected in the percentage of disabled students 
enrolled in chosen public schools from 1999 to 2003. 
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The percentage of students enrolled in chosen public schools in 2003 varied by race and ethnicity, 
highest level of parent education, family structure, and region. Black students were more likely to be 
enrolled in chosen public schools than were White or Hispanic students. Some 24 percent of Black 
students were enrolled in assigned public schools, compared with 13 percent of White students, and 15 
percent of Hispanic students (figure 2.1). With respect to parents’ highest level of education, those in the 
two highest categories (bachelor’s degree and master’s or professional degree or higher) were less likely 
to be enrolled in chosen public schools than were students whose parents highest level of education was 
less than high school (14 percent for students in both of the two highest parent education categories, 
compared with 20 percent for students whose parents highest level of education was less than high 
school) (figure 2.3). Fourteen percent of students living in two-parent families attended chosen public 
schools, less than the 20 percent of students living in non-parent guardian families who did so. Students 
living in the Northeast were less likely to attend chosen public schools than were students living in the 
West. Twelve percent of students living in the Northeast attended chosen public schools, compared with 
19 percent of students living in the West. 

Private, church-related schools 

As described above, overall enrollment in church-related private schools was 8 percent in 1993 
and 2003. In general, findings regarding enrollment in church-related private schools were similar when 
breaking results out by student and household characteristics. The black student subpopulation was the 
only subpopulation in which there was a substantial change in the percentage of students enrolled in 
church-related private schools from 1993 to 2003. The percentage of Black students that were enrolled in 
church-related private schools increased from 3 percent in 1993 to 6 percent in 2003. 

In 2003, the percentage of students who were enrolled in church-related private schools varied 
according to poverty status, parents’ highest level of education, family structure, region, and urbanicity. 
With respect to poverty status, nonpoor students were the most likely to enroll in church-related private 
schools (figure 2.2). Twelve percent of nonpoor students attended church-related private schools in 2003, 
followed by near-poor students at 5 percent, and then by poor students at 3 percent. With respect to 
parents’ highest level of education, students in the two highest parent education categories (bachelor’s 
degree and master’s or professional degree or higher) were the most likely to enroll in church-related 
private schools (14 percent of students in each of these categories), whereas students in the two lowest 
parent education categories (less than high school and high school diploma or equivalent) were the least 
likely to enroll in church-related private schools (2 percent and 4 percent, respectively) (figure 2.3). A 
greater percentage of students living in two-parent families (10 percent) enrolled in church-related private 
schools in 2003, compared with the percentage of students living in non-parent guardian families who did 
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so (4 percent). With respect to region, enrollment in church-related private schools was greater among 
students living in the Northeast and Midwest than in was among students living in the West (11 percent 
and 12 percent, compared with 6 percent, respectively). A greater percentage of urban students (10 
percent) enrolled in church-related private schools in 2003, compared with the percentage of rural 
students who did so (4 percent). 

Private, non-church-related schools 

In 2003, the overall percentage of students enrolled in non-church-related private schools (2.4 
percent) was lower than the percentage of students enrolled in church-related private schools (8 percent). 
From 1993 to 2003, however, there was an increase in the percentage of students enrolled in non-church- 
related private schools from 1.6 percent to 2.4 percent. Similar increases were apparent within a number 
of the subpopulations investigated in table 1, namely, among elementary and high school students, White 
and Black students, male and female students, near-poor students, students whose parents’ highest level 
of education was a high school diploma or equivalent, students living in two- and one -parent families, 
students living in the Northeast and the Midwest, and students living in urban areas. 

As with the other types of schools presented in table 1 , there were different patterns of enrollment 
in non-church-related schools in 2003, depending on student and household characteristics. One percent 
of Hispanic students attended nonsectarian private schools in 2003, a smaller percentage than that for 
White students (3 percent), Black students (2 percent), and other non-Hispanic students (3 percent). Three 
percent of nonpoor students attended nonsectarian private schools, a larger percentage than that for near- 
poor students (2 percent) or poor students (1 percent). With respect to parents’ highest level of education, 
students whose parents had a graduate degree were the most likely to attend nonsectarian private schools 
(6 percent), followed by students whose parents had a bachelor’s degree (3 percent). Four percent of 
students living in the Northeast attended nonsectarian private school in 2003, more than the 2 percent of 
students who attended nonsectarian private school in each of the other regions. Students living in urban 
areas were more likely to attend nonsectarian private school than students living in rural areas (3 percent 
versus 1 percent). 
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Figure 2.1 Percentage of students enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private school type and race/ethnicity: 1993 
and 2003 
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NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools for 9 or more hours per week. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School Readiness Survey of the National Household Education 
Surveys Program (NHES), 1 993, School Safety and Discipline Survey of the NHES, 1 993, and Parent & Family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the NHES, 2003. 
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Figure 2.2 Percentage of students enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private school type and family poverty status: 
1993 and 2003 
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NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools for 9 or more hours per week. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School Readiness Survey of the National Household Education 
Surveys Program (NHES), 1 993, School Safety and Discipline Survey of the NHES, 1 993, and Parent & Family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the NHES, 2003. 
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Figure 2.3 Percentage of students enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private school type and parental education 
level: 1993 and 2003 
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# Rounds to zero. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes homeschooled students enrolled In public or private schools for 9 or more hours per week. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School Readiness Survey of the National Household Education 
Surveys Program (NHES), 1 993, School Safety and Discipline Survey of the NHES, 1 993, and Parent & Family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the NHES, 2003. 
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Table 1. Percentage of students enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private school type and student and household characteristics: 1993, 1996, 1999, and 2003 



Student and household 

characteristics 

Total 

Grade level 
Grades 1-5 
Grades 6-8 
Grades 9-12 

Race/ethnicity 1 
White, non-Hispanic 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

Other, non-Hispanic 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Disability status 
Has a disability 
Does not have a disability 

Poverty status 
Below poverty 
Between poverty and 
200% of poverty 
At or above 200% of poverty 



School type 

Public, assigned Public, chosen Private, church-related Private, not church-related 



1993 
% s.e. 


1996 
% s.e. 


1999 
% s.e. 


2003 
% s.e. 


1993 
% s.e. 


1996 
% s.e. 


1999 
% s.e. 


2003 
% s.e. 


1993 
% s.e. 


1996 
% s.e. 


1999 
% s.e. 


2003 
% s.e. 


1993 
% s.e. 


1996 
% s.e. 


1999 
% s.e. 


2003 
% s.e. 


80 


0.4 


76 


0.5 


76 


0.4 


74 


0.6 


11 


0.4 


14 


0.4 


14 


0.4 


15 


0.4 


8 


0.3 


8 


0.3 


7 


0.3 


8 


0.3 


2 


0.1 


2 


0.1 


2 


0.1 


2 


0.2 


79 


0.6 


74 


0.7 


74 


0.6 


72 


0.7 


12 


0.4 


15 


0.5 


15 


0.5 


17 


0.6 


8 


0.4 


9 


0.4 


9 


0.4 


10 


0.5 


2 


0.1 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


81 


1.2 


79 


0.9 


79 


0.8 


75 


1.0 


10 


1.3 


11 


0.6 


12 


0.7 


15 


0.8 


7 


0.5 


7 


0.5 


7 


0.4 


8 


0.6 


2 


1.9 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.4 


81 


0.8 


76 


0.7 


77 


0.7 


76 


0.8 


11 


0.5 


14 


0.6 


16 


0.6 


14 


0.7 


7 


0.5 


7 


0.4 


5 


0.4 


7 


0.5 


2 


0.3 


3 


0.3 


2 


0.2 


3 


0.3 


81 


0.5 


77 


0.6 


77 


0.5 


75 


0.6 


9 


0.4 


11 


0.4 


11 


0.4 


13 


0.5 


9 


0.4 


9 


0.4 


9 


0.4 


10 


0.5 


2 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


77 


1.0 


73 


1.4 


71 


1.2 


68 


1.5 


19 


0.8 


22 


1.3 


23 


1.2 


24 


1.5 


3 


0.4 


4 


0.4 


4 


0.5 


6 


0.6 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.3 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.5 


79 


1.1 


76 


1.1 


77 


1.0 


78 


1.2 


14 


1.0 


16 


0.9 


18 


1.0 


15 


1.0 


6 


0.5 


6 


0.7 


4 


0.4 


6 


0.7 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.3 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


73 


2.8 


69 


1.8 


73 


2.2 


70 


2.6 


15 


2.9 


19 


1.8 


17 


2.0 


19 


2.1 


9 


1.4 


10 


1.2 


7 


1.1 


7 


1.4 


3 


0.7 


2 


0.6 


3 


0.6 


3 


0.9 


81 


0.5 


77 


0.6 


76 


0.6 


74 


0.7 


11 


0.4 


13 


0.5 


14 


0.5 


15 


0.6 


7 


0.4 


8 


0.4 


7 


0.3 


8 


0.4 


2 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


79 


0.6 


76 


0.7 


75 


0.6 


74 


0.8 


11 


0.5 


14 


0.6 


15 


0.5 


15 


0.6 


8 


0.4 


8 


0.3 


8 


0.4 


9 


0.5 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.2 














76 


0.9 


74 


1.1 














16 


0.8 


17 


0.8 














6 


0.4 


6 


0.5 














2 


0.3 


3 


0.4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


76 


0.5 


74 


0.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


14 


0.4 


15 


0.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


8 


0.3 


9 


0.4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


83 


1.1 


78 


1.1 


77 


1.1 


78 


1.2 


14 


1.1 


18 


1.0 


19 


1.1 


18 


1.1 


3 


0.4 


3 


0.4 


3 


0.4 


3 


0.6 


# 


0.2 


1 


0.3 


2 


0.3 


1 


0.3 


83 


0.6 


79 


0.9 


78 


0.8 


77 


1.1 


11 


0.7 


14 


0.7 


16 


0.7 


17 


1.0 


6 


0.4 


6 


0.4 


5 


0.5 


5 


0.6 


1 


0.1 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.3 


77 


0.5 


74 


0.5 


75 


0.5 


71 


0.7 


10 


0.3 


12 


0.4 


12 


0.3 


14 


0.6 


11 


0.4 


11 


0.4 


10 


0.5 


12 


0.5 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.2 



See notes at end of table 







Table 1. Percentage of students enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private school type and student and household characteristics: 1993, 1996, 1999, and 
2003— Continued 



School type 



Public, assigned Public, chosen Private, church-related Private, not church-related 



Student and household 


1993 


1996 


1999 


2003 


1993 


1996 


1999 


2003 


1993 


1996 


1999 


2003 


1993 


1996 


1999 


2003 


characteristics 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


% 


s.e. 


Total 


80 


0.4 


76 


0.5 


76 


0.4 


74 


0.6 


11 


0.4 


14 


0.4 


14 


0.4 


15 


0.4 


8 


0.3 


8 


0.3 


7 


0.3 


8 


0.3 


2 


0.1 


2 


0.1 


2 


0.1 


2 


0.2 


Parent's highest level of education 


Less than high school diploma 


84 


1.1 


79 


1.7 


80 


1.4 


78 


1.9 


14 


1.1 


17 


1.5 


18 


1.5 


20 


1.8 


2 


0.5 


2 


0.5 


2 


0.4 


2 


0.9 


# 


0.1 


2 


0.7 


1 


0.3 


1 


0.5 


High school diploma or GED 


84 


0.6 


82 


0.8 


80 


0.8 


79 


1.0 


11 


0.6 


12 


0.8 


14 


0.7 


16 


0.9 


5 


0.3 


5 


0.4 


4 


0.4 


4 


0.4 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.1 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.3 


Some college/vocational/ 


technical 


80 


0.7 


76 


0.9 


77 


0.7 


76 


0.9 


11 


0.7 


15 


0.7 


15 


0.7 


16 


0.8 


8 


0.5 


7 


0.5 


6 


0.4 


7 


0.5 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.3 


Bachelor's degree 


76 


1.4 


71 


1.2 


72 


1.1 


69 


1.1 


9 


0.7 


13 


1.0 


13 


0.8 


14 


0.9 


13 


1.0 


13 


0.9 


13 


0.8 


14 


1.0 


3 


0.4 


3 


0.4 


3 


0.4 


3 


0.4 


Graduate/professional school 


73 


1.1 


66 


1.2 


68 


1.1 


66 


1.4 


10 


0.7 


13 


0.9 


13 


0.7 


14 


1.1 


13 


0.9 


15 


1.0 


13 


0.8 


14 


1.1 


4 


0.5 


6 


0.5 


6 


0.6 


6 


0.6 


Family structure 


Two parents 


80 


0.5 


76 


0.5 


77 


0.5 


74 


0.7 


9 


0.5 


12 


0.4 


12 


0.4 


14 


0.5 


9 


0.3 


10 


0.4 


8 


0.4 


10 


0.5 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


One parent 


79 


0.8 


75 


0.9 


74 


0.7 


74 


1.1 


15 


0.6 


18 


0.9 


18 


0.6 


18 


0.9 


5 


0.5 


5 


0.4 


5 


0.4 


5 


0.5 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.3 


Non-parent guardians 


84 


2.3 


80 


2.9 


73 


2.6 


75 


2.9 


14 


2.0 


15 


2.1 


22 


2.7 


20 


2.5 


2 


0.5 


2 


0.7 


4 


0.8 


4 


1.2 


1 


0.4 


3 


1.6 


1 


0.4 


2 


0.8 


oo Region 


Northeast 


78 


0.8 


74 


1.0 


74 


1.1 


74 


1.5 


9 


0.6 


13 


0.9 


14 


0.8 


12 


1.0 


11 


0.7 


9 


0.9 


9 


0.6 


11 


1.0 


2 


0.4 


4 


0.4 


4 


0.4 


4 


0.5 


South 


82 


0.6 


79 


0.6 


78 


0.6 


76 


0.9 


11 


0.4 


13 


0.5 


14 


0.5 


16 


0.7 


5 


0.3 


6 


0.4 


6 


0.4 


6 


0.5 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.3 


Midwest 


80 


0.8 


75 


0.9 


76 


0.8 


72 


1.3 


10 


0.6 


12 


0.8 


13 


0.8 


14 


0.9 


9 


0.5 


11 


0.7 


9 


0.6 


12 


1.1 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.3 


West 


79 


1.1 


74 


1.0 


75 


0.9 


74 


1.2 


13 


1.0 


18 


0.8 


18 


0.7 


19 


1.1 


7 


0.5 


6 


0.5 


5 


0.4 


6 


0.5 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.4 


Urbanicity 


Urban 


77 


0.5 


73 


0.6 


73 


0.5 


72 


0.6 


12 


0.3 


15 


0.5 


16 


0.4 


16 


0.5 


9 


0.3 


9 


0.3 


8 


0.3 


10 


0.4 


2 


0.1 


2 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


Rural 


88 


1.1 


85 


0.8 


85 


0.8 


82 


1.2 


7 


1.1 


9 


0.6 


11 


0.6 


13 


1.2 


4 


0.5 


4 


0.4 


4 


0.4 


4 


0.7 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.3 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.3 


— Not available. 



# Rounds to zero. 

1 The "other" race category includes individuals of more than one race. 

NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools for 9 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School Readiness Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1 993, School Safety 

and Discipline Survey of the NHES, 1 993, Parent & Family Involvement in Education Survey of the NHES, 1 996, Parent Survey of the NHES, 1 999 and Parent & Family Involvement in Education Survey of the NHES, 

2003. 




Another way to examine how student and household characteristics are associated with 
enrollment in different types of schools is to compare the characteristics of students within each type of 
school. Table 2 shows the distributions of students with different characteristics in assigned public 
schools, chosen public schools, church-related private schools, and non-church-related private schools, 
and students who were homcschoolcd. 19 NHES collected data on homeschooling in 1999 and 2003. 

Grade level 

From 1999 to 2003, the distribution of nonsectarian private school students shifted such that a 
relatively smaller percentage of these students were enrolled in elementary school. In 2003, nonsectarian 
private school students, along with assigned public school students and homeschooled students, were less 
likely to be enrolled in elementary school than were students in chosen public schools or church-related 
private schools. In chosen public schools and church-related private schools, 48 percent and 51 percent of 
students, respectively, were enrolled in grades 1-5, compared with 43 percent among students in assigned 
public schools, 39 percent among students in nonsectarian private schools, and 37 percent among 
homeschooled students. Students in church-related private schools were less likely to be enrolled in high 
school (25 percent) than were students in assigned public schools (3 1 percent) or students in nonsectarian 
private schools (34 percent). 

Race and ethnicity 

In 2003, the distribution of students in assigned public schools according to race and ethnicity 
was such that 63 percent of students were White, 15 percent were Black, 17 percent were Hispanic, and 6 
percent were non-Hispanic and some other race or multiracial (figure 2.4). In comparison, students in 
chosen public schools were less likely to be White (52 percent) and more likely to be Black (25 percent). 
In 2003, compared with students in both assigned and chosen public schools, students in church-related 
and nonsectarian private schools and students being homeschooled were more likely to be White. From 
1999 to 2003, however, the percentage of students in church-related private schools who were White 
decreased from 78 percent to 72 percent. In 2003, students in church-related private schools were more 
likely to be Hispanic (12 percent) than were those in nonsectarian private schools (5 percent) or those 
being homeschooled (6 percent). 



19 In this analysis homeschooled students are defined as students who were homeschooled and were not also enrolled 
in a public or private school for more than 8 hours per week. If students were homeschooled but were also enrolled 
in a public or private school for 9 or more hours they are defined as being enrolled in a public or private school. 
Furthermore, this analysis is restricted to 1 st through 12 th grade children between the ages of 5 and 17. 
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Figure 2.4 Percentage of students ages 5-17 enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private 
school type, homeschool, and race/ethnicity: 2003 



School type 
Public, assigned 

Public, chosen 
Private, church-related 
Private, not church- related 
Homeschool 

0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 

■ White, non-Hispanic Black, non-Hispanic Hispanic ■ Other, non-Hispanic 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Homeschooled students are students who are homeschooled and not 
enrolled in school for 9 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent & Family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 2003. 

Sex 

From 1999 to 2003, there were no significant changes in the distribution of students by sex in 
each of the different school types, including homeschooling. In 2003, about half of the students were male 
and about half of the students were female in each of the school types, including homeschooling. 

Disability status 

In both 1999 and 2003, a smaller percentage of students in church-related private schools were 
reported as having a disability, compared with students in assigned public schools, chosen public schools, 
and non-church-related private schools. 20 In 2003, 19 percent of students in church-related private schools 
had a disability, compared with 26 percent of students in assigned public schools, 28 percent in chosen 
public schools, and 32 percent in nonsectarian private schools. 

Poverty status 

In 1999, students in chosen public schools were more likely to be in poverty (30 percent) than 
were students in assigned public schools (23 percent). From 1999 to 2003, the percentage of students in 
chosen public schools who were in poverty decreased from 30 percent to 2 1 percent, such that there were 
no significant differences between chosen and assigned public schools with respect to the distribution of 

20 See appendix A for definition of how student disability is counted. 
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their students according to poverty status in 2003. From 1999 to 2003. poverty levels also decreased in 
nonsectarian private schools. In general in both 1999 and 2003, students in church-related and non- 
sectarian private schools were less likely to be in poverty or near poverty and more likely to be at or 
above 200 percent of the poverty line (i.e., nonpoor) than were students in assigned or chosen public 
schools or homeschooled students. 21 In 2003, for example, 82 percent of students in church-related private 
schools and 76 percent of students in nonsectarian private schools lived in nonpoor households, compared 
with 57 percent of students in assigned public schools, 54 percent of students in chosen public schools, 
and 45 percent of homeschooled students. In 2003, homeschooled students were less likely to be nonpoor 
than assigned public school students, and more likely to be near-poor (figure 2.5). 



Figure 2.5 Percentage of students ages 5-17 enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private 
school type, homeschool, and family poverty status: 2003 



School type 
Public, assigned 
Public, chosen 
Private, church-related 
Private, not church- related 
Homeschool 

■ Below poverty 




Percent 

Between poverty and 200% of poverty ■ At or above 200% of poverty 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Homeschooled students are students who are homeschooled and not 
enrolled in school for 9 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent & Family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 2003. 



Parent’s highest level of education 

From 1999 to 2003, there were no substantial changes in the distribution of students within school 
type according to the highest level of education reached by their parents. In both years, however, the 
distributions looked different in different types of schools. In 2003, a plurality of students in both 
assigned and chosen public schools had some college or vocational or technical school as their highest 



21 The one exception to this general statement was the difference between the percentage of nonsectarian private 
school students and the percentage of homeschooled students in poverty in 1999. This apparent difference was not 
statistically significant, possibly because of the large standard errors associated with the estimate for homeschooled 
students. 
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level of parent education (33 percent of students in both of these school types). In comparison and also in 
2003, a plurality of students in nonsectarian private schools (41 percent) had graduate or professional 
school as their highest level of parent education. In 2003, students in nonsectarian private schools were 
the most likely to have graduate or professional school as their highest level of parent education (41 
percent), followed by students in church-related private schools (29 percent). In comparison, 15 percent 
of students in assigned public schools, 16 percent of students in chosen public schools, and 19 percent of 
students being homeschooled had graduate or professional school as their highest level of parent 
education in 2003 (figure 2.6). 



Figure 2.6 Percentage of students ages 5-17 enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private 
school type, homeschool, and parental education level: 2003 



School type 
Public, assigned 

Public, chosen 

Private, church-related 

Private, not church- related 

Homeschool 




Percent 



■ Less than high school diploma High school diploma or GED Some college/ vocational/ technical 

■ Bachelor's degree Graduate/ professional school 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Homeschooled students are students who are homeschooled and not 
enrolled in school for 9 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent & Family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 2003. 

Family structure 

From 1999 to 2003 the percentage of chosen public school students who were living in two- 
parent families increased from 55 percent to 65 percent. Despite this increase to 65 percent, chosen public 
school students were the least likely to live in two-parent families in 2003. In comparison, 70 percent of 
assigned public school students, 81 percent of church-related private school students, 76 percent of 
nonsectarian private school students, and 79 percent of homeschooled students lived in two-parent 
families in 2003. 
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Region 



From 1999 to 2003, the percentage of chosen public school students who were living in the 
Northeast decreased from 19 percent to 14 percent, and the percentage of church-related private school 
students who were living in the South decreased from 31 percent to 25 percent.”" As of 2003, there were 
differences across school type, including homeschooling, in the distribution of students according to 
region. For example, 30 percent of nonsectarian private school students lived in the Northeast, a greater 
percentage than that for assigned public schools (18 percent), chosen public schools (14 percent), and 
homeschooled students (14 percent). Compared with students in other types of schools, including 
homeschooled students, students in church-related private schools were the most likely to be living in the 
Midwest in 2003 (34 percent). 

Urbanicity 

In both 1999 and 2003, assigned public school students, along with homeschooled students, were 
more likely to live in rural areas than were students in other school types. Twenty-three percent of 
assigned public school students and 30 percent of homeschooled students lived in rural areas in 2003, 
compared with 18 percent of chosen public school students, 9 percent of church-related private school 
students, and 10 percent of nonsectarian private school students. In both 1999 and 2003, students in 
chosen public schools were more likely to live in rural areas than were students in church-related or non- 
church-related private schools. 



22 See appendix A for definition of how regions are defined. 
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Table 2. Percentage of students ages 5-17 enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private school type, homeschool, and student and household 
characteristics: 1999 and 2003 



School type and homeschool 



Private, not church- 

Publlc, assigned Public, chosen Private, church-related related Homeschooled 1 



Student and household 


1999 


2003 


1999 


2003 


1999 


2003 


1999 


2003 


1999 


2003 


characteristics 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


Total 


100 f 


100 f 


100 t 


100 f 


100 t 


100 t 


100 f 


100 t 


100 f 


100 f 



Grade level 



Grades 1-5 


43 


0.3 


43 


0.4 


47 


1.2 


48 


1.4 


52 


1.6 


51 


1.7 


47 


2.5 


39 


3.2 


44 


4.1 


37 


3.1 


Grades 6-8 


26 


0.2 


27 


0.3 


21 


0.9 


25 


1.1 


26 


1.1 


25 


1.4 


24 


2.2 


28 


3.3 


24 


3.1 


31 


3.7 


Grades 9-12 


30 


0.3 


31 


0.4 


32 


1.1 


27 


1.3 


22 


1.4 


25 


1.6 


29 


2.3 


34 


3.3 


32 


3.8 


32 


4.4 


Ftace/ethnicity 2 


White, non-Hispanic 


65 


0.5 


63 


0.5 


51 


1.4 


52 


1.5 


78 


1.3 


72 


1.7 


75 


2.3 


71 


3.7 


78 


3.8 


74 


4.4 


Black, non-Hispanic 


15 


0.3 


15 


0.3 


25 


1.3 


25 


1.5 


10 


1.0 


11 


1.3 


11 


1.8 


15 


3.3 


8 


3.0 


10 


3.3 


Hispanic 


14 


0.3 


17 


0.2 


17 


0.9 


16 


1.0 


7 


0.8 


12 


1.2 


7 


1.2 


5 


1.4 


8 


2.1 


6 


2.2 


Other, non-Hispanic 


5 


0.3 


6 


0.4 


6 


0.7 


8 


0.9 


5 


0.9 


5 


1.0 


7 


1.4 


9 


2.2 


6 


2.3 


9 


3.2 


Sex 


Male 


51 


0.6 


51 


0.6 


50 


1.1 


51 


1.4 


48 


1.8 


50 


1.8 


53 


3.5 


52 


3.2 


47 


3.6 


50 


3.9 


Female 


49 


0.6 


49 


0.6 


50 


1.1 


49 


1.4 


52 


1.8 


50 


1.8 


47 


3.5 


48 


3.2 


53 


3.6 


50 


3.9 


Disability status 


Has a disability 


21 


0.6 


26 


0.6 


22 


1.3 


28 


1.4 


16 


1.3 


19 


1.3 


23 


2.3 


32 


4.0 


24 


3.4 


26 


3.8 


Does not have a disability 


79 


0.6 


74 


0.6 


78 


1.3 


72 


1.4 


84 


1.3 


81 


1.3 


77 


2.3 


68 


4.0 


76 


3.4 


74 


3.8 


Poverty status 


Below poverty 


23 


0.5 


19 


0.5 


30 


1.3 


21 


1.2 


8 


1.3 


6 


1.2 


16 


2.6 


7 


2.3 


27 


5.0 


19 


4.9 


Between poverty and 


200% of poverty 


25 


0.6 


24 


0.7 


26 


1.2 


25 


1.4 


16 


1.5 


13 


1.5 


10 


2.1 


17 


2.9 


27 


4.0 


36 


4.8 


At or above 200% of poverty 


52 


0.6 


57 


0.7 


44 


1.2 


54 


1.6 


76 


1.8 


82 


1.9 


74 


3.2 


76 


3.2 


46 


4.1 


45 


5.1 



See notes at end of table 
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Table 2. Percentage of students ages 5-17 enrolled in grades 1-12, by public and private school type, homeschool, and student and household 
characteristics: 1999 and 2003— Continued 



School type and homeschool 



Private, not church- 

Public, assigned Public, chosen Private, church-related related Homeschooled 1 



Student and household 


1999 


2003 


1999 


2003 


1999 


2003 


1999 


2003 


1999 


2003 


characteristics 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


% s.e. 


Total 


100 f 


100 f 


100 f 


100 t 


100 f 


100 f 


100 f 


100 f 


100 f 


100 f 



Parent's highest level of education 



Less than high school diploma 


9 


0.4 


7 


0.5 


11 


1.0 


9 


0.9 


2 


0.5 


2 


0.8 


4 


1.3 


2 


1.5 


1 


0.6 


5 


2.7 


High school diploma or GED 


29 


0.5 


27 


0.7 


28 


1.4 


26 


1.4 


15 


1.3 


11 


1.1 


15 


2.5 


13 


3.1 


18 


3.2 


20 


4.2 


Some college/vocational/ 
technical 


31 


0.5 


33 


0.8 


31 


1.4 


33 


1.6 


25 


1.6 


25 


1.7 


17 


2.5 


22 


2.9 


32 


4.1 


33 


5.4 


Bachelor's degree 


15 


0.4 


18 


0.6 


15 


0.9 


17 


1.1 


29 


1.7 


33 


2.0 


21 


2.5 


22 


2.7 


25 


4.1 


24 


4.3 


Graduate/professional school 


15 


0.4 


15 


0.6 


15 


0.9 


16 


1.2 


29 


1.7 


29 


2.0 


43 


3.1 


41 


3.4 


24 


4.8 


19 


3.9 


Family structure 


Two parents 


66 


0.5 


70 


0.8 


55 


1.1 


65 


1.6 


76 


1.7 


81 


1.7 


71 


3.1 


76 


3.2 


80 


3.6 


79 


3.9 


One parent 


31 


0.5 


27 


0.8 


39 


1.0 


31 


1.6 


22 


1.6 


17 


1.7 


27 


3.1 


22 


3.2 


17 


3.2 


14 


4.0 


Non-parent guardians 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.3 


6 


0.7 


4 


0.6 


2 


0.4 


1 


0.5 


2 


0.7 


2 


1.1 


3 


2.0 


2 


1.2 



Region 



Northeast 


20 


0.3 


18 


0.4 


19 


1.1 


14 


1.3 


24 


1.3 


24 


2.1 


31 


3.1 


30 


3.6 


15 


3.9 


14 


5.1 


South 


35 


0.4 


35 


0.4 


32 


1.2 


34 


1.4 


31 


1.4 


25 


1.8 


36 


3.2 


30 


3.3 


44 


4.8 


44 


5.6 


Midwest 


24 


0.4 


23 


0.4 


23 


1.1 


23 


1.4 


31 


1.6 


34 


2.4 


13 


1.8 


20 


3.1 


16 


3.0 


19 


4.0 


West 


21 


0.3 


24 


0.4 


26 


1.1 


29 


1.4 


14 


1.2 


17 


1.4 


21 


2.2 


21 


3.3 


24 


4.0 


23 


4.2 


Urbanicity 


Urban 


72 


0.4 


77 


0.4 


81 


1.0 


82 


1.5 


87 


1.3 


91 


1.5 


88 


2.1 


90 


2.5 


64 


4.4 


70 


5.6 


Rural 


28 


0.4 


23 


0.4 


19 


1.0 


18 


1.5 


13 


1.3 


9 


1.5 


12 


2.1 


10 


2.5 


36 


4.4 


30 


5.6 



t Not applicable. 

1 Students who are homeschooled and not enrolled in school for 9 or more hours per week. 

2 The "other" race category includes individuals of more than one race. 

NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1 999, and Parent & Family Involvement in 
Education Survey of the NHES, 2003. 




Parental perceptions and considerations of public school choice availability 



In 2003, for the first time, NHES asked parents questions about their perceptions of the 
availability of public school choice, whether they considered other schools than the one their children 
were currently enrolled in, if the school their children were enrolled in was their first choice, and if they 
had moved to a neighborhood so their children could attend a particular school. 23 Table 3 presents results 
showing that about one -half of all students had parents who thought that public school choice was 
available in their community, with some differences by the school type students were enrolled in, 
race/ethnicity, and region. Specifically, 44 percent of students enrolled in assigned public schools had 
parents who thought that public school choice was available in their community compared to 38 percent 
of those enrolled in church-related private schools and 35 percent of those in non church-related private 
schools. Fifty -five percent of Black students had parents who thought that public school choice was 
available compared to 50 percent of White students. Regionally, students from the West (61 percent) and 
Midwest (58 percent) were more likely to have had parents who thought that public school choice was 
available than students in either the South (47 percent) or Northeast (39 percent). 



Overall, about 3 in 10 students (31 percent) had parents who considered enrolling them in a 
school other than the one they were attending at the time of the interview (figure 3.1). Only 25 percent of 
students enrolled in assigned public schools had parents who had considered enrolling them in other 
schools. This was substantially lower than students enrolled in chosen public schools (45 percent), 
church-related private (49 percent), and non church-related private schools (57 percent). Forty percent of 
Black students had parents who considered enrolling them in other schools, which was higher than the 29 
percent for White students, 28 percent for Hispanic students, and 32 percent for other, non-Hispanic 
students (figure 3.2). Parental education was also an important marker of whether parents considered 
sending their children to other schools. Students with parents who had less than a high school education 
were least likely to consider other schools (21 percent), while students with parents who had a graduate or 
professional degree were most likely to do so (39 percent). Finally, 33 percent of urban students had 
parents who considered sending them to other schools compared to 23 percent of rural students. 



23 The results presented below represent the estimates for all parents who were asked about whether public school 
choice was available, whether they considered other schools than the one their children were currently enrolled in, if 
the school their children were enrolled in was their first choice, and if they had moved to a neighborhood so that 
their children could attend a particular school. Table B-l in appendix B presents the estimates for the latter three 
questions for students whose parents reported that they perceived that public school choice was available in their 
community. 
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Figure 3.1 Percentage of students in grades 1-12 whose parents reported having public 
school choice, considered other schools, reported that the current school was 
their first choice, or moved to their current neighborhood for 
the school, by public and private school type: 2003 




Public choice available Considered other schools School was parent's first Moved to neighborhood for 

choice school 



■ Public, assigned Public, chosen Private, church-related ■ Private, not church-related 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools 
for 9 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent & Family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 2003. 



Figure 3.2 Percentage of students in grades 1-12 whose parents reported having public 
school choice, considered other schools, reported that the current school was 
their first choice, or moved to their current neighborhood for 
the school, by race/ethnicity: 2003 



Percent 




Public choice available Considered other schools School was parent's first Moved to neighborhood for 

choice school 



■ White, non-Hispanic Black, non-Hispanic Hispanic ■ Other, non-Hispanic 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools 
for 9 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent & Family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 2003. 
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On the question if parents enrolled their children in the school of their first choice, again not all 
students had parents who did. Ninety-two percent of students enrolled in church-related private schools 
had parents who indicated that this was their school of first choice, compared to 82 percent of students in 
assigned public schools, 83 percent of students in chosen public schools, and 85 percent of students in 
non church-related private schools. Compared to other students, Black students were least likely (73 
percent) and White students were most likely (87 percent) to have had parents who reported that their 
children were enrolled in a school that was their first choice. Students in families who had incomes above 
200 percent of the poverty line were more likely (86 percent) to be enrolled in a school that was their 
parents’ first choice compared to students in families whose incomes were near or below the poverty line 
(figure 3. 3). 24 Similarly, students with parents who had a graduate or professional degree were most likely 
(88 percent) to enroll in a school of their parents’ first choice compared to students with parents who were 
less educated (figure 3. 4). 25 Finally, students living in urban areas were less likely (82 percent) to be 
enrolled in a school of their parents’ first choice compared to students living in rural areas (88 percent). 



Figure 3.3 Percentage of students in grades 1-12 whose parents reported having public 
school choice, considered other schools, reported that the current school was 
their first choice, or moved to their current neighborhood for 
the school, by family poverty status: 2003 



Percent 




Public choice available Considered other schools School was parent's first Moved to neighborhood for 

choice school 



■ Below poverty Between poverty and 200% of poverty ■ At or above 200% of poverty 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools 
for 9 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent & Family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 2003. 



24 Poor students are defined as those with household incomes below 100 percent of the poverty threshold. Near-poor 
students are defined as those with household incomes from 100 to 199 percent of the poverty threshold. Non-poor 
students are defined as those with household incomes at or above 200 percent of the poverty threshold. 

25 The difference between students with parents who had graduate or professional degrees and those with parents 
who had bachelor’s degrees was only 4 percentage points, but it was statistically significant. 
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Figure 3.4 Percentage of students in grades 1-12 whose parents reported having public 
school choice, considered other schools, reported that the current school was 
their first choice, or moved to their current neighborhood 
for the school, by parental education level: 2003 



Percent 




Public choice available Considered other schools School was parent's first Moved to neighborhood for 

choice school 



■ Less than high school diploma High school diploma or GED Some college/ vocational/technical 

■ Bachelor's degree Graduate/ professional school 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools 
for 9 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent & Family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 2003. 



Moving residences to a different neighborhood is an option parents can use to secure their child’s 
placement in a particular school. Students enrolled in the public school system were more likely to have 
had parents who moved residences compared to private school students so the student could attend a 
particular school. Twenty-eight percent of students enrolled in assigned public schools had parents who 
moved residences for school purposes and 19 percent of students enrolled in chosen public schools had 
parents who moved residences. In contrast only 8 to 9 percent of students enrolled in private schools had 
parents who moved residences for school puiposes. Black students were less likely (18 percent) than 
Whites or Hispanics to have had parents who moved residences for purposes of sending them to a 
particular school. Likewise, students whose families were living in poverty (22 percent) or with incomes 
below 200 percent of the poverty line (2 1 percent) were less likely to have moved residences for a 
particular school. 
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Table 3. Percentage of students in grades 1-12 whose parents reported having public school choice, 
considered other schools, reported that the current school was their first choice, or moved to 
their current neighborhood for the school, by student and household characteristics: 2003 



Moved to 

Considered other School was parent's neighborhood for 
Student and household Public choice available 1 schools first choice school 

characteristics % s.e. % s.e. % s.e. % s.e. 



Total 


51 


0.6 


31 


0.6 


83 


0.4 


24 


0.6 


School type 


Public, assigned 


44 


0.8 


25 


0.6 


82 


0.5 


28 


0.7 


Public, chosen 


100 


0.0 


45 


1.7 


83 


1.2 


19 


1.3 


Private, church-related 


38 


1.6 


49 


1.8 


92 


0.9 


9 


1.2 


Private, not church-related 


35 


3.6 


57 


3.5 


85 


3.0 


8 


2.1 


Grade level 


Grades 1-5 


50 


1.0 


30 


0.9 


85 


0.7 


24 


0.8 


Grades 6-8 


51 


1.0 


32 


1.1 


81 


0.9 


25 


1.1 


Grades 9-12 


54 


1.0 


30 


0.8 


83 


0.7 


24 


1.0 


Race/ethnicity 2 


White, non-Hispanic 


50 


0.8 


29 


0.7 


87 


0.5 


25 


0.9 


Black, non-Hispanic 


55 


2.0 


40 


1.6 


73 


1.6 


18 


1.4 


Hispanic 


51 


1.3 


28 


1.2 


80 


1.1 


26 


1.1 


Other, non-Hispanic 


55 


2.8 


32 


2.4 


81 


2.1 


24 


2.5 


Sex 


Male 


52 


0.8 


31 


0.8 


83 


0.6 


24 


0.8 


Female 


51 


0.9 


30 


0.9 


84 


0.6 


24 


0.9 


Disability status 


Has a disability 


51 


1.0 


34 


1.2 


79 


0.9 


23 


1.0 


Does not have a disability 


52 


0.8 


29 


0.6 


85 


0.5 


25 


0.6 


Poverty status 


Below poverty 


53 


1.6 


28 


1.3 


77 


1.3 


22 


1.5 


Between poverty and 


200% of poverty 


52 


1.4 


29 


1.1 


81 


1.1 


21 


1.2 


At or above 200% of poverty 


51 


0.9 


32 


0.7 


86 


0.5 


27 


0.7 



See notes at end of table 
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